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THE SURVIVAL OF ANIMAL SACRIFICES INSIDE THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

By Fred C. Conybeare, 
Oxford, England. 

In the following discussion it is my aim first, to trace the history 
of the sacrificial system of the Armenian church, describing in brief the 
ceremonies themselves and the prayers used ; and secondly, to adduce 
evidence of the continuance in other regions of Christendom of old 
sacrificial rites, and particularly in the Greek church. 

Perhaps the earliest evidence of the Armenian usage is to be found 
in the canons of St. Sahak, of which a translation was published in the 
pages of this journal in October, 1898. 1 These canons fall into five 
main chapters, at the end of the fourth of which is the "colophon of a 
copyist" stating that "this code of ordinances was written by command 
of St. Sahak, the great patriarch of Armenia, as he received it from the 
brave athlete of Christ, Gregory, being translated only from Greek into 
Armenian." Further on this colophon speaks of " the truly orthodox 
ones who followed the blessed Gregory and our father Sahak ; " so it 
cannot be contemporary with the latter. There is, however, no reason 
to question the statement that the canons are translated from an older 
Greek document. The date of Sahak's patriarchate was roughly 390 
to 430 A. D.; of Gregory, 300 to 327 A. D. 

It is in the second part of these canons, which purports to repre- 
sent Sahak alone, that we have an account of the institution inside the 
Armenian church of a sacrificial system. Chap, vi is entitled : " Of 
the same. A Book of Tradition, about the institution of the minis- 
ters of Holy Church, and about the produce of the laity presented to 
the house of God." It is herein related that on the conversion of 
King Irdat by S. Gregory the Illuminator, at the close of the third 
century, the sons of the pagan priests were reluctant to adopt the new 
religion from fear of losing their means of livelihood. They said : 

Be his («'. £., God's) name holy and glorified in all things. Nevertheless, 
bodily needs, so long as we are in this life, compel us according to our wants 
to make provision of food and raiment, and to satisfy modestly our other 
necessities. Yet we have no art or craft which may enable us to earn food 

"The American Journal of Theology, Vol. II, pp. 828-48. 
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SURVIVAL OF ANIMAL SACRIFICES 63 

and maintenance for ourselves and our children. For so long as we served 
the demons, we were fed from their victims and fruits. But now we discern 
not clearly the fruits of offering, off which we may live along with our 
families, and be able to glorify the ever-living immortal God. 

St. Gregory answered that if they would abandon " the service of 
phrensied and idolatrous cults," and the sacrifices " of filthy victims in 
which they were partakers with devils," they should in future " receive 
fruits and firstlings according to the tradition which the great Prophet 
Moses received from the Creator, and handed down to the congrega- 
tion concerning the offerings and fruits, which were forever tendered 
by law inevitable to the Ievitical priesthood, so that the said priests 
might not be impeded in their religious attendance on the tent of 
witness." 

Accordingly a compromise was reached by which the priests of 
Armenia were, after conversion, to receive not only tenths of the 
threshing-floor and wine-vat and of the other crops, but, adds St. 
Gregory, directly addressing himself to them : " Your portions of 
the offerings shall be the hide and right-hand parts of the spine, the 
limb and fat, and the tail and heart and lobe of lungs, and the tripe 
with the lard ; of the ribs and shank-bones a part, the tongue and the 
right ear, and the right eye and all the secret parts." 

The sacrificial perquisites of the now christianized priests were thus 
settled. In all this there was nothing which conflicted with the chris- 
tian imagination of that age and place. " Henceforth," says Gregory, 
" ye shall receive riches a hundredfold, and possessions, and first-fruits, 
and produce in the holy church of God ; and in the time to come life 

eternal, freed from the service of mad and idolatrous cults All 

this shall be added unto you, according to the scripture of our Lord 

God in his holy gospel Henceforth shall ye offer the firstlings 

of the holy sacrifices and other fruits, and through the grace of Christ 
be found partakers with the holy angels." 

In approaching the problem of the establishment of Christianity in 
Syria and the more remote parts of Asia Minor, we must bear in mind 
that the offering of victims, and religious cult in general, was the duty 
and privilege of a priestly caste. This was particularly so in Armenia. 
Gregory, the great missionary of the age of Diocletian, was the head 
of the leading pagan priestly family, and the chief pagan shrine in the 
country was part of his family estate. It afterwards became the 
"mother church" of Armenia, and the dignity of the catholicate or 
pariarchate descended by heredity from Gregory to his sons and grand- 
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sons, and in a later age, when, owing to the vices of his descendants, 
their retention of it became a scandal, it was merely transferred to the 
chief scion of the other great priestly family of Albinus. This clan 
was second in dignity only to Gregory's, which was itself a younger 
branch of the imperial Arsacide clan, which occupied the thrones of 
Parthia, Armenia, Bactria, Iberia, and Albania of the Caucasus. The 
chief function of the early Armenian patriarch was to say grace at the 
banquets of his cousin, the king. 

Not only was the headship of the Armenian church hereditary, but 
for a long time the bishoprics or chief-priesthoods were equally so. 
And the common village priests continued for centuries to be taken 
from the old priestly families ; indeed, it is doubtful whether the idea 
of a man's taking holy orders, not because his father had them before 
him, but because he has a serious call, has even yet established itself 
in the far East, so firmly engrained in the popular mind is the idea of 
priestly families. 

An Armenian patriarch of the twelfth century, Nerses Shnorhali, 
who died in 1173 A. D., appeals to the Book of Tradition above cited 
in defense of the custom in vogue among his countrymen of offering 
animal victims, which had long been fiercely attacked by the Greek 
controversial writers of Byzantium. He had very nearly the same 
text of the canons of Sahak that we have now, and he sums up St. 
Gregory's reform by saying that : 

He enjoined the people to substitute for the oblations which they had been 
wont to offer to filthy idols, oblations of animals sacrificed to the only God ; 
with these oblations was to be mingled salt duly blessed, and such offerings 
were to be made on the Pascha of the Resurrection, on every Dominical 
Feast, on the Feasts of illustrious Saints, and lastly, in commemoration of 
those who have died in Christ, as almsgivings to be eaten in their name by 
the hungry. 

Nerses also repeats the canon of Sahak to the effect that St. Gregory 
" ordained that priests who had been converted from idolatry should receive 
their share of such sacrifices ; not merely were they to get the skin and back- 
bone, but much more besides, out of which till now they had been cheated 
by the poverty or stinginess of those who presented the offerings." 

Such an argument in favor of the new religion must have been 
irresistible to the priestly families, especially at a time when the vic- 
torious Christian faction was setting fire far and wide to their old 
shrines and putting the stiff-necked among the pagans to the sword. 
For we know from the historian Agathangelos that these more violent 
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methods of conversion were freely used by King Trdat and Gregory, 
themselves renegades from paganism. 

Two allied questions are suggested by the above narrative. Firstly, 
how did the Armenians regard these sacrifices as carried on into 
Christianity; and secondly, in what relation did they stand to the 
eucharistic sacrifice, which is by most historians of Christianity sup- 
posed — and quite wrongly — to have at once and entirely superseded 
in the minds of converted pagans the old sacrificial systems ? 

Obviously the popular conception, whatever it was, of sacrifices 
thus permitted to continue, remained the same, Fundamental religious 
conditions and beliefs are not altered in a generation, nor even in 
centuries ; and as a thoughtful writer, Professor W. M. Ramsay, who 
has gathered his experience on the spot, has remarked, a religious fact 
in Asia Minor, once a fact, never dies. What the exact content of the 
sacrificial idea of a pious Armenian was prior to the conversion of his 
race, we have no means of deciding ; for the first feat of victorious 
Christianity was, as Agathangelos relates, to destroy all the old tem- 
ple-books and all old religious emblems. The Armenian fathers 
also, of the fifth and following centuries, are very reticent. The old 
superstitions must have lingered on all around them, but they pass 
them scrupulously by. Allowing, however, for change of names and 
of deities, all the sacrificial cults of antiquity, not excepting the 
Jewish, were much the same in their underlying ideas. 

One aspect only of sacrificial belief is emphasized in these can- 
ons of Sahak. The sins of those who presented the victims to the 
priest, or of the dead in whose behalf they were presented, were in a 
mysterious way transferred to the animals slaughtered, and through 
their death cast away. It is from this standpoint that St. Sahak 
admonishes the priest not to be grasping, to be content with what of 
right belongs to him, and not "to plunder the tables," so defrauding 
the orphan, the widow, and the poor. " Be open with thyself," he 
exclaimed (chap. 5, § 8) to the greedy priest. " So long as thou dost 
give the gifts to the house of God, does not that imply a faith on thy 
part that thou art casting away along with them the burden of sin, and 
a trust that thou mayest become worthy of eternal life ? It follows 
that, if thou takest them, the contrary will result ; and thine own act 
heap upon thee the burden of another's sins." The priest, therefore, 
who defrauds the poor of their portion of the sacrificial meal, saddles 
himself with the sin bound upon the victim eaten. We must not sup- 
pose that this was the only aspect which sacrifice bore for him. It is 
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the most useful to dwell on for his immediate purpose, but he assumes 
the other aspects. 

All were agreed that the victim sacrificed was offered to God ; but 
the idea prevalent in the Jewish and other ancient religions that the 
Divine Being snuffs up the odor of the sacrifice and is nourished upon 
it, is rarely made explicit, except in Old Testament lections, by Arme- 
nian religious writers. Doubtless the common people held it, and it is 
not, as we shall see, too gross for the Greek sacrificial Christian prayers 
to emphasize. In Christian Armenia, accordingly, we hardly ever hear 
of whole-burned offerings, the purport of which was that they should be 
entirely consumed by the God. For the rest the Pauline conviction 
that, except by the shedding of blood there is no remission of sins, 
was shared by the Armenian Christians who offered up the lives of 
animals to God in substitution for their own ; and they were, no less 
than the ancient Jews, assured that the blood is the life. The wages 
of sin is death, and the penalty could only be escaped by the substi- 
tution either of the first-born of God or of a dumb animal. How 
deeply the mechanical view of sin, and belief in sacrifice as vicarious 
death, inhered in the mind of the race is revealed by the storm of 
persecution aroused by the Paulician dissent of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. A certain Jacobus, bishop of Harq, a region in S. E. 
Armenia, about the year iooo, taught that : 

If a man has not in his own soul himself repented of his sins, then com- 
memorations (that is, sacrifices of animal victims for the repose of his soul) 
help him not, nor offerings either. And along with his minions this back- 
sliding bishop would scoff and jeer ; for they would bring an animal and set 
it before them, and say as follows : " Alas, thou unhappy animal ! Let 
alone the fact that the deceased in his life-time committed sins and died, 
still what sins hast thou committed, that thou shouldst die with him ? " 

For propagating his "filthy cult," this Jacob was, by the holy 
catholicos Sargis, deprived of his priest's orders, and branded on the 
forehead with the image of a fox. It is the Armenian historian 
Aristakes of the eleventh century who tells this story. There is little 
doubt that Jacob had become a Paulician, and that the sect borrowed 
its repugnance to animal sacrifices from the followers of Mani who 
in Armenia were many." 

We now turn to the second point, the relation of the animal sacri- 
fice to the eucharist. The meal of the sacrificial flesh was called, 

1 The full narrative of Aristakes is translated in the Key of Truth, Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, pp. 131 £f. 
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and still is called, an Agape or love-feast, and to this institution the 
canons of Sahak frequently refer. As Nerses remarks, the sacrifices 
took place : 

1. On the Zatik or Pascha of the resurrection, the irajaya. draora- 
ai/iov. The victim then killed and eaten was the paschal lamb. 

2. On dominical feasts, that is on Sundays, and also on the annual 
feasts of Epiphany or of the baptism of Jesus ; perhaps also at Pente- 
cost and the feast of the Wardawarh or transfiguration. It is doubtful, 
however, if the feast of Wardawarh or of roses was christianized as early 
as the fifth century. Feasts of the Virgin there as yet were none, nor 
was Christmas as the feast of the carnal birth of Jesus recognized at 
first, though later on it was commemorated and still is on the sixth of 
January, along with the baptism or spiritual birth of Jesus as the 
Christ. 

3. On saints' days. The day of John the Baptist was chief of these 
and was celebrated on the first day of the Armenian year, Navasard I. 
The earliest churches were founded in his honor, for he had ordained 
Jesus, and in laying hands on him passed on to him the charisma of 
prophecy, the dignity of high priesthood and the privilege of king- 
ship, which were all three gathered up in John, and in the Baptism 
passed away for ever from ancient Israel to center themselves thence- 
forth in Jesus Christ, the new Moses, and in his followers, the new 
Israel. The feast of David and James, brother of the Lord, was kept 
perhaps as early as 400 A. D., on December 25, as it was even earlier 
in the rest of eastern Christendom. Besides these great commemora- 
tions, the old Armenian church of the fifth century kept the days of 
Lazarus, of the Arian martyr and hymn writer, Athenogines, of Gregory 
the Illuminator, along with many others. But for the feast of each 
saint the faithful went to his particular shrine in the days when Sahak's 
canons were composed. The dominical feasts were celebrated in the 
churches or " meeting houses," as Sahak prefers to call them, reserving 
the name of church for the invisible and spiritual union of the faith- 
ful. Many feasts, especially of saints, were kept in wanq," i. e., the 
monasteries and houses of education and shelter which grew up round 
shrines of martyrs. 

4. At commemorations of the dead. Such burial feasts would be 
celebrated in the church, and replaced the old pagan wakes, against 
which the Christian doctors of Armenia incessantly inveighed. Thus 
Sahak's canon xxi of chap. 3 runs thus : 

* Answering to the Greek /wml. 
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Let them not hold carousal in mourning. Let no one hold a wake over 
the dead ; for all such things are devilish. If however anyone disobeys and 
does so, let him be condemned to do penitence at the doors of the holy 
church. 

At such wakes local bards extemporized poems praising the feats of 
the departed, and in a land where a clan was perpetually at feud with its 
neighbors the funeral feast, always a scene of drunkenness, often ended 
in bloodshed. 

These, then, were the feasts and occasions on which animal victims 
might be sacrificed. Other important features may be made out 
from the canons of Sahak with regard to these agapes of sacrificial 
flesh, namely, the following : 

I. A priest alone could present the offering. Thus canon xvii of 
chap. 3, which is part of the earlier document translated from Greek, 
says : " The priests shall in concert perform the service and the offer- 
ing of agapes." And in canon xix it is laid down that the priest shall 
refuse to offer for any layman who tries to keep the agapi in his own 
house under pretence that his is a wanq or rest-house. 

II. " The priests shall in unison perform the rite and the sacrifice 
of the agapes. They shall not venture to present the offering without 
reading the gospel " — canon xvii of chap. 3. This direction brings out 
the purely religious character of the feast. So Nerses Shnorhali directs 
that the victim shall be eaten with great solemnity, and of like purport is 
an old homily of John Mandakuni, catholicos of East Armenia ca. 480 
A. D.; it is one which regards the agape, and is entitled: "About 
Fruits and Offerings and Alms." It condemns those who offered, 
not the best of their flock, but the leanest and toughest for the poor to 
eat in the love-feast. The very best ox, or sheep, or ram you had in 
your fields was to be offered. You might as well present a hog, or a 
dog, or murder a man by way of reconciling God to yourself, as try to 
atone for your sins with skinny and diseased animals. This homilist 
further insists on the necessity of inviting the poor, the stranger, the 
orphan, and widows to the meal of atonement, rather than your own 
friends and relations ; especially if the latter are rich and noble. If 
you invite the latter, he says, it is out of vain-glory or in order that 
they may invite you in return. And the text of Luke 14:12-13 is 
appealed to, in citing which it is noticeable that the homilist intro- 
duces in verse 1 3 after Soxrjv the words " for the salvation of thy soul ; " 
we infer that even if he had not the addition in his text, he at any rate 
regarded the apurrov r) Seiwvov of the evangelist as an agape, wherein was 
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eaten by those invited a victim offered by the householder to God in 
expiation of his own sins. But there was no expiatory value in the 
feast, if the rich, and not the poor, were invited. 

For he who feeds the poor and the needy, the stranger and the sick, enter- 
tains not man, but Christ ; he feeds Christ, clothes Christ, assuages Christ, 
consoles Christ, gives rest to Christ, ministers to Christ. For the Lord's word 
is not false. 

III. This beautiful homily — which along with its fellows is by some 
critics assigned to Ephrem the Syrian — furthermore implies that the 
love-feast was held by the giver of it in his own home, for we read in 
it this : 

On the day of the reception of the poor and of thy soul, on which day 
sins are expiated, dismiss thy carnal motives, and withal thy carnal friends, 
and admit not a single one of the mighty or of thy carnal friends into thy 
house, lest thou miss forgiveness of thy sins through thy ministering to them, 
through thy paying court to them. 

But in the canons of Sahak, as we have seen, the priest is forbidden 
to celebrate the agape in private houses ; and churches or meeting- 
houses for prayer, martyrs' shrines or wanq, i. e., rest-houses and 
asylums presided over and managed by ascetics are enumerated in 
canon xx of chap. 3, as the only legitimate places wherein not only 
the Easter lamb may be eaten, but agapes and other feasts held. Let it 
not be supposed, however, that the animal was slain in church. It was 
brought then, as now, to the door of the church : and there the priest, 
having given it the holy salt to lick, lays one hand on its head and 
cuts its throat with the other. 

IV. Nerses, writing in the twelfth century, rules that the paschal 
lamb might be eaten by the priest and the people either before or after 
other food, as they liked, without offence or scandal. 3 But the canon 
of Sahak, xvii, chap. 3, lays it down that : 

If one of the priests be found guzzling previously to the offering, he shall 
not venture to come to the bread of the offering, but shall be excluded by his 
fellows. 

Whence it is clear that the agape had to be preceded, at any rate 
in case of the clergy, by a fast. 

(And in the next canon, xviii, we read that): 

Cultivators (that is the peasants as opposed to the nobles, gentry, and 
priests) who have been invited to the agapte, shall communicate (or partici- 
pate) in the service and the offering. Previous to the offering they shall not 

3 Opera Venetiis Latine, 1833, Vol. I, p. 49. 
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dare to eat and drink in their houses. If there be anyone that has eaten 
and drunk in his house beforehand, let him not dare to come to the bread of 
the offering, lest there be condemnation of himself and insult to the spiritual 

festival If any one does attempt so to come, the priests and their fellows 

shall not let him in. For such intemperance is hateful to the church. 

The above canons, while they make it clear that neither priests 
nor laity were to eat apart in their own homes before they came to the 
love-feast, leave us in some doubt as to what is meant by the bread of 
the offering. Was it the eucharist, at the close of the agape ? And 
does the phrase " the spiritual feast " refer to it alone or to the agape 
as well? The phrase "lest there be condemnation of himself" must 
surely imply that " the bread of the offering " was the eucharist, yet this 
is not certain, for there is no reference to the cup. The word patarag, 
which I rendered "offering," is ambiguous, for it means indifferently 
either the animal victim or the eucharistic offering; and the phrase 
matoutzanel patarag, "to present the offering," is used no less often of 
the animal sacrifice than of the eucharist. Moreover the animals 
sacrificed were and still are called "dominical" or "appertaining to 
the Lord." 

Certainly the most natural interpretation of Sahak's text is to 
refer the words in canon xvii, "the rite and the offering," to the 
slaying and eating of the animal along with gospel lections, and to 
interpret the bread of the offering as meaning the eucharist. John of 
Odsun (see below p. 7 2) describes the eucharist in contrast with the 
flesh eaten in the agape as "the spiritual table." 

A subsequent canon, vii of chap. 4, throws no light on this point. 
It merely distinguishes two sorts of agapis, one in which division is 
made, half of the hide going to the wanq, along with two-thirds of 
the fat, which was used to make candles ; and the other called an 
agape of the priests entire, who then took of the sheep the pelt, tail 
and limb, all the fat and the ventricle. The priest, it would seem, 
need not admit to the latter agape laymen, but must all sojourners 
in their own or their brethren's houses, and all are with much 
reverence to eat all the offerings in common. At these priests' agapis 
all who serve shall eat the bread of the festival which has passed into 
the common stock, and also the bread of the penitents, which in the 
period of quadragesima they make for the repose of the Sabbath or 
Lord's day. 

There is some obscurity in the above, but the bread of the festival 
seems to refer to the eucharistic bread made for the particular feast, 
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possibly that of Easter, when the priests eat the paschal lamb by 
themselves. 

The importance attached to the presence of the priests in these 
primitive agapes of the Armenian church in itself implies that they 
ended after the primitive fashion with a celebration of the eucharist. 

We need not be surprised at the union in the Armenian church of 
the fourth or fifth century of agapl and eucharist. The two institutions 
were, it is true, separated inside the Roman Empire as early as 150 
A. D., within the great or official church. But the old custom 
lingered on in places. Not only was it still usual in Alexandria 
and Egypt in the time of Basil 4 for the eucharist to be celebrated by a 
layman in his own home, but nearly as late as 500, Socrates (H. E. v. 
22) testifies that the native Egyptian church around Alexandria and 
in the Thebaid prepared and partook of the eucharist at eventide after 
a feast in which all sorts of victuals were consumed. In the Arabic 
canons of Hippolytus, Nos. 164 to 167, an agape is described 
very similar to the Armenian: 

If an agape* takes place or a supper is prepared by someone for the poor 
on Sunday, at the time of the lighting of the lamp, let the deacon get up 
(from table) to light it. But the bishop shall pray over them and over him 
who has invited them. And for the poor is essential the eixapurrla which is at 
the beginning of the mass. 

This canon must be interpreted in the light of the passage of 
Socrates just cited. An agape for the dead is provided for in the same 
canon, No. clxix : 

If there is a commemoration for those who are dead, let them take the 
sacrament first, before they sit down, not however on the first day of the 
week. 

In both cases the primitive order of eucharist after agape is inverted. 

Sahak's canon xvii of chap. 2 perhaps implies that the reading of 
the gospel intervened between the service or rite of the sacrificial 
agape and the offering of the eucharist. The lection read must have 
been Matt. 26 : 26-29, an d analogous passages from the other two 
gospels. In the early eighth century in the official Armenian 
church, the eucharist was already separated, although there was perhaps a 
conservative party that still maintained the old usage on the ground 
that Christ did so. Combating this party the patriarch John of Odsun, 
about 718 A. D., writes thus: 

♦Basil, Epist. 93 (iii, 1871). About 350 A. D. 
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O wiseacres, if we are to exactly imitate all that was done by Christ, 
then we must be baptised at thirty years of age, and rise again the third day 
and ascend into heaven on the fortieth day. For so it was Christ's good will to 
do. Moreover we must communicate in the sacrament after supper at even- 
tide, since our Lord laid the foundation for his own new covenant at the very 
time wherein he completed and sealed the old. But nowadays we interpose 
several hours between the fleshly and the spiritual table. 

In an Armenian manuscript in the Paris library (Fonds Arm. 
Suppl. 32, fol. 123V0) is preserved a very beautiful evening prayer for 
use at Dominical feasts, in which an evening eucharist is certainly 
implied and probably an agape as well. Thus we read in it these 
words : 

We pray of our Lord, Jesus Christ, that as he illuminated at night with the 
rays of the divine light the shepherds with their flocks, so he may illumine 
us also in this night, both his reasonable flock, and the shepherd of his people. 
May he accept the oblation of our words and the offertory of our sacrifices, 
which we offer up by night .... 

And lower down: — 

Accept the prayers of thy servants met together in thy holy and glorious 
name, and graciously look in thy pity on the oblations and offering of sacri- 
fices which we present unto thy majesty that lacketh naught. 

The last words leave no doubt that an agape and not the mere 
eucharist is contemplated in the prayer. It is curious that this prayer 
is attributed in the title to the very John Catholicos whose authority we 
just now cited against an evening eucharist. It must be older than 
his age, or else have been composed by him before he became patri- 
arch in 718 A. D. 

Of the existence of this old-fashioned usage in the Armenian 
church we have evidence also in the Greek controversialists as late as 
the twelfth century. A renegade Armenian patriarch of the name of 
Isaac has left us a summary of their main tenets evidently taken from 
their own lips, and certainly going back beyond his own age, since it 
comes in earlier sources. It is printed in Combefisius's Historia Mono- 
thelitarum (Paris, 1648, col. 347), and begins thus: "Christ was thirty 
years of age when he was baptised. Therefore will we baptise no 
one, until he is thirty years of age." 

It may be observed that the adherents of this tenet were still so 
numerous in the Greek church towards the end of the fourth century 
that Gregory Nazianzen specially directs his fortieth oration "On 
Baptism" against them. 
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After several precepts, very radical because wholly based on the 
New Testament, we read in this document the following: 

Christ has not handed down to us the teaching that we must celebrate the 
sacrament of the bread in church, but in an ordinary house and sitting at a 
common table. Therefore let us not sacrifice the offering of bread in churches, 
nor standing. 

This canon, therefore, like those of Sahak catholicos, mentions 
only the bread and not the cup as well of the sacrament. It is a 
phrase of archaic ring, for Paul also commonly speaks of the sacra- 
ment of the primitive church as the "breaking of bread." And in 
Acts 2 : 42; 20 : 7, n and Luke 24 : 35 the sacramental meal seems to 
be referred to in the same manner. It was particularly the one loaf 
which symbolized the unity of the faithful, and the more important 
element in the rite stood for the whole. The bread specially sym- 
bolized Christ's body. 

The next canon in the document we speak of runs as follows. 
Note that it also does not specially mention the cup: 

It was after supper, when his disciples were sated, that Christ gave them 
to eat of his own body. Therefore let us first eat meats and be sated, and 
then let us partake of the mysteries. 

In the Vatican codex No. 1 101, this canon runs thus : "It was after 
supper, when his disciples were already sated with the Jewish sacrifice, 
that Christ," etc. 

Whether this be the original reading or not, it very aptly expresses 
the thought that underlies the Armenian agape. First, the meal of 
sacrificial flesh killed and eaten in strict accord with the Levitical pre- 
cepts ; then the Christian sacrament to complete it. So Christ's bap- 
tism with the spirit immediately follows and completes — according to 
the early Syrian 7 and Armenian fathers — the Johannine baptism with 
water. 

In this connection it is interesting to notice that the Basilian lit- 
urgy of the eucharist which was used in the Armenian church in the 
fifth and sixth centuries has this reading in the narrative of the Insti- 
tution : 

Likewise also the cup, after supper, of the fruit of the vine he took, 
mixt, blessed, gave thanks, gave to his elect disciples and apostles. 8 

6 The words "nor standing" are missing in Combefisius's text. I add them from 
Cod. Vatic, grae C. 1101, t. 259. 

i See for example Aphraates, Demonstr. xii, ch. 10. 

8 See Dashean, Sacramentaries of Armenia, Vienna, 1897 (in Armenian), p. 138. 
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The liturgy of the Syrian Jacobites makes the same addition : "and 
likewise also the cup after he had supped." 9 

In the old eighth century Greek text of Basil's liturgy the words 
italicised, although of course drawn from the New Testament, have 
vanished. Yet the same feature survives, and in a truer position, in 
the " Byzantine Liturgy before the Eighth Century," 10 as reconstructed 
from the fathers by Mr. Brightman : 

In mystic wise then he sacrificed himself, when, with his own hands after 
the supper he took bread, blessed, shewed it forth and broke it, having 
mingled himself with the symbol. Likewise also the cup of the fruit of the 
vine he mixt, etc. 

Here the words "after supper," come in connection with the first 
of the elements to be blessed, so as to clearly refer to the paschal sup- 
per which has gone before. In the other forms it comes with the sec- 
ond element blessed, with the wine, because in some old texts of the 
New Testament followed by those who first composed these liturgies 
the cup is mentioned first. It was then transposed with the bread in 
the course of the development of the liturgical texts. 

It is obvious that there was much point in retaining this reference 
to the preceding supper of sacrificial flesh in religious communions 
which, like the old Armenian, retained that supper, as a preliminary 
to the eucharist. 

The canon books of the Armenians often refer to the sacrifice of 
animals. Thus in the apocryphal canons of St. Thaddeus, " which he 
made when he baptised the citizens of Edessa," we have the following : 

12 The apostle said : When the bishop sets up the altar (i. e., in 

a newly built church) it is proper on the same day to slay victims, bulls and 
rams and sheep ; as Solomon did when he built his temple, and set up the 
altar ; and it was pleasing to God, and the Lord snuffed up the sweet smell. 

These canons of Thaddeus or Addai are a compilation made per- 
haps as late as 700 A. D., from the Armenian version of the Syriac 
teaching of the apostles, which is in turn a forgery of about 380 A. D. 

The so-called canons of St. Philip are of similar origin, but of ear- 
lier date. They are only eight in number, and Nos. 2 to 5 concern 
animal sacrifice. They are as follows : 

2. That it is not right to barter a dog for a sheep and then offer the sheep 
in sacrifice. Canon : If a dog be bartered against a sheep, let not the sheep 
be sacrificed, for it is the price of a dog. 

'See Brightman, Liturgies, p. 87. t0 Ibid., p. 529, from St. Eutychius. 
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3. An ass bartered against a sheep and sold for silver shall be sacrified. 
Canon : An ass, if he be bartered against a sheep or against silver, shall be 
sacrificed (the sheep) ; for it was hallowed by the Lord sitting upon it. But 
it shall not itself be eaten. 

The word bracketed is an intrusion. This canon proves that a 
donkey might be presented in sacrifice, yet not eaten ; so answering to 
the holokautdma or whole-burnt offering of the Jews. With such a sacri- 
fice the idea of alms-giving could not be associated. It was wholly a 
gratification of the Deity. 

4. About not slaying (as a victim) unclean animals and taking their pelt. 
Canon : [But they who slay (as victim) it (the ass) and sell its coat, shall be 
excluded from the church.] And all who shall slay (as victims) the unclean 
among wild animals and brutes, and sell their coats to the heathen and eat the 
money, it is as if one should eat a dog. Let them be excluded from church, 
for the custom is a heathen one. 

The words in square brackets must be an intrusion, and in any case 
belong not to this, but to the preceding canon; of which, however, 
they do not contradict the sense, for the word, translated " slay," has 
a ritual sense, and does not mean to kill in general, but to slay as a 
sacrificial victim. For the ass might be offered as a sacrifice or 
patarag, but not eaten in a sacrificial meal. 

5. About those who hunt clean (or holy) animals, and eat them without 
(ritual) slaying of them, and snatch the pelt of the carcass. Canon : Hunters 
who have snared pure animals, and having wounded them, have eaten them 
without (ritual) slaying, shall be excluded from church. But also, if they 
shall have flayed them, or merely touched their dead bodies. For this is a 
vice of heathen madness. 

What exactly was the heathen custom referred to we cannot tell. 
But it is clear that in Christian Armenia a " pure" animal, fit for sacri- 
fice at the church door, could not without scandal be killed except in 
due ritual form, /'. e., not by strangulation, but with the holy knife of 
the priest. The directions about the hide in these canons are intended 
also to secure his perquisites to the priest. Other canons, less ambi- 
tiously ascribed to St. Basil of Caesarea, enact that no animals taken 
in the chase, or by violence, are fit for sacrificial use. The more 
important of these will be cited later on. 

Let us now turn to the various rites themselves. These were the 
rite of : 

1. The Paschal lamb. The rite is entitled in the manuscripts : 
The canon of blessing the lamb of the tabernacle (or booths) of Zatik 
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(i. e., Easter). It is a simple rite, a single psalm being sung, No. 65, 
vs. 14 to the end, followed by a prayer : 

Lord of feasts and God of all vows, who ever replenishest with thy 
blessings them that fear thee, accept the lamb of sacrifice which we offer 
up to thee. Increase and multiply the household of thy servant, as thou 
didst that of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Let this sacrifice be for thee a 
reconciling like the sacrifice of Abel. And at all times do we offer unto thee 
a sacrifice that is favorable and reasonable. And to thee may we give praise 
and glory, to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, now and ever more. Amen. 

Perhaps because the Paschal lamb may be killed and eaten in a pri- 
vate household as well as in church, the above rite is not found in the 
oldest codices of the Armenian Encologion, which only contains rites 
celebrated in church. The patriarch Nerses (died 1175)" has left a 
description of the feast as it was celebrated in his day on Easter Sun- 
day. 

The priest shall bless the salt with Christ's cross, reciting over it the 
appointed psalm and prayers ; and shall give it to the animal to eat, that, as 
it is written, it may be purified by the words of God and by prayer. For, 
although it is pure by nature, yet when it is to be offered to God, it must be 
made still purer. They shall cut the throat of the lamb wherever it suits 
best to do so. 

Nerses then proceeds to condemn the popular practice of collecting 
the blood of the lamb and eating it, on the ground that to do so is as 
bad as to eat the flesh of an animal that died by strangling. For God 
said to Noe : Ye shall not eat the flesh along with the blood. His words 
demonstrate that orthodox Armenians only ate Kosher meat, as pre- 
scribed by the first Christian council of Jerusalem. The precept of 
the New Testament on this point is somewhat arbitrarily set aside by 
modern Christians. The Armenians took it seriously. Nerses also 
condemns the custom of smearing the lintels with the blood of the 
lamb ; but in spite of his exhortations this practice still goes on in 
Armenia, not only at the sacrifice of the Easter lamb, but on all occa- 
sions of animal sacrifice. The church walls are also smeared with it, 
and Greek writers record that even a cross was not holy among the 
Armenians, till it had been dipped in the blood of a matal or animal 
victim. 1 " 

11 Opera LaHne, Venice, 1833, vol. I, p. 49. 

12 Combefisius, in his notes on Constit. Apostol., lib. II, chap. 24, cites a document 
"About the Impious Cult of the Armenians" ascribed to St. Nikon (1059-67) from 
the Paris MS., 181 8, as follows: dXXA koX tA, vofUKa <rx^Si» vivra, & Karripyii8r)aav, 
eiairi reXowrt. dtiovai yi.p t&v ipmbv tj) /ieyd\ji Kvpiaicy, xal tAs <j>\i&s xp/ouo-i, xal tA 
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The lamb, continues Nerses, is to be roasted, and his due portion 
given to the priest as an oblation to God. The rest might be eaten 
before or after other food as they chose, without offense. We infer 
that it was still a popular custom in Armenia, as elsewhere, to eat 
the lamb fasting, and follow it up with the eucharist. In ecclesi- 
astical history we can usually learn better what was the old religious 
custom from the prohibitions of a prelate than from the positive 
directions laid down by him. 

The other sacrificial rites occupy much room in an Armenian 
Enchologion. In the oldest codex I know of, one of the ninth century 
in Venice, the first in order is : 

2. The canon of blessing a dominical sacrifice. This was a vic- 
tim vowed to God, as an offering for sin or release from sickness. 
The animal, so the rubric directs, shall be brought to the church door, 
and in front of the cross. They lay scarlet and cotton wool on the 
victim, and cover it with a red garment. But the victim must be 
without blemish and a yearling, in order to be acceptable to God. 

This is, I think, the meaning of the rubric of this manuscript, as 
of most others which I have consulted. Such directions were, how- 
ever, already disapproved of by Nerses in the twelfth century, and he 
forbade his priests to follow "the injunctions placed by ignorant 
priests in the rubrics, namely, to dress up the auimals in red garments, 
and entwine their horns with fillets, according to the old law." It is 
evident that he shrank from the criticism of the Byzantine Greeks, 
who constantly cast in the teeth of the Armenians their "Jewish " 
blood-offerings. 

Over the animal thus arrayed are to be sung Psalms 31, 33, 50. 
The deacon then cries : Let us pray in faith and concord, etc. Then 
after giving of praise, begins the canon proper, viz. : Psalm 19, vss. 3 ff. 

There follow these lections : Lev., chap. 1 ; 2 Kings 6 : 7-19 ; Isaiah 
56:6-7; Peter (sic) Cath. Ep. (=Hebrews) 13:10-16; Luke 14: 

bari. rairov Kalovres, rripovat riv x ®" M«to rov aiparos els rimov nadapalov .... xal 
fiiv toi Kal iirip rwv veKpwv Ovcrias irpofidrajv Kal powv irou>0<rr xal ovk &W<as ijyovvrat 
cr«0i}<r«r0ot rbv reSvewra el p,i) (v rots Tplrois airrov Kal tois ivy&Tois, Kal TeeaapaKSerois 
ai roiatirou dvtrlai eviTe\e<Tdw<ri. vpb Si rod rv$rjvai to toiouto $ifw.ra, &\as iirev\o- 
yovpres, els rpoipiiv airrols 8i86a<rr Kal pAv toi Kal iirl tois Ke<j>a~Kais airrQv, e&x&s twos 
iiri\eyov<ri, xal ovtws o^dfoumc. ivopwrlfrvai Si tos rotairas $v<rlas MardXia. This 
writer, whether he was Nikon or not, knew what he was writing about. The victims 
were slain at the grave, and the Armenian Enchologia provide prayers for recitation 
at the tomb. In these it asked that God will keep the graves sealed and shut, so that 
evil demons may not come near and molest the dead. The original purport of such 
rites was, of course, to check revenants. 
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12-15. It ma y be observed of these lections that they contain the 
gist of all that the Bible has to say, both in favor of and against 
animal sacrifice. Having, as it were, weighed the pros and cons, the 
priest then begins the rite itself with a long prayer, in which he 
beseeches God to accept the sacrifice promised, and now offered, and 
to regard it with the same favor with which he erewhile regarded the 
holy offertories of the forefathers of the Armenian church, whom he 
rescued and freed from the false and vain and polluting sacrifices of 
pagan madness. The prayer recites how by God's command Moses 
instituted sacrifice of victims selected from the flocks and herds before 
the door of the tabernacle of witness, and how the priest and Levite 
laid his hand upon their heads, and shed their blood on God's holy 
altar. But all this, so the prayer continues, was but a shadow of 
things to come. God, through his prophets, cried : " I accept not 
the fat of your bulls, but tender the sacrifice of praise to God, and 
with willing heart offer to God a bloodless sacrifice," etc. After this 
disclaimer, the prayer continues : 

Incline, O Lord, to our offering, and accept it from our hands, as thou 
didst the holocaust of rams and bulls, and of countless fat lambs. Grant 
our petitions, that we be not the scorn of our enemies, but may rejoice in thy 
salvation, etc. 

3. In the oldest codex there follows the Blessing of the Salt. This 
rite consists of Psalm 66 : " O God, have mercy on us," and a short 
prayer beseeching the Lord in his mercy " to bless this salt, to the end 
that all things with which it may be mingled shall be for us unto holi- 
ness of expiation and for remission of sins." 

4. There follows: The Canon of Winning Repose of Souls or 
Commemoration of the Dead. 

First they sing the psalm : Blessed is he whose sins are forgiven ; 
then Psalms 36, 37, 40; then a prayer beginning: We fall down 
before thee, kindly and merciful God, and ask for pity of Thee with 

all our hearts, even as Thou didst promise to Thy servants 

Then follow these lections: Proverbs 3 19-12; Acts 14:14-18; 1 
Peter 4:6, 7 ; Luke 19 : 1-10. 

Then the priest offers a long prayer, in which we read this: 

Accept in thy pity this sacrifice, which we offer, who believe in thee, as a 
commemoration of those who are fallen asleep in thy name. For thou art 
our God, who didst establish in our hearts the hope of resurrection as the 
reward of good to all those who shall have faith in the advent of thine only- 
born. 
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The repose of the dead and the welfare of those who assist at this 
feast are prayed for. It is instructive to note that in the twelfth 
century it was still the popular belief in Armenia that the eucharist 
was of little or no avail for the dead, unless accompanied by the 
slaying of animal victims. Nerses sternly condemns such a belief in 
a description of the rite which must be quoted: 

Let the rite of immolation, in case anyone desire to perform it in memory 
of the fallen asleep in Christ be thus conducted. Let the priests, be they 
one or more, meet at the door of the church along with the master of the 
oblation («. e., the layman who presents the sacrifice). And let them lay salt 
before the holy cross, and duly recite the written psalms and offices, and read 
through the lections and prayers with much reverence, and with devout 
heart mention the name of him that sleepeth, and beseech the Lord to for- 
give him his sins. Then shall they hold out the salt to the animal, immo- 
late it and give the statutory parts to the priest. With what is left, however, 
they shall first feed the hungry and needy, and then, if aught remain, their 
friends and relations. And, except on the first day of the week, they shall 
not keep any part of it as food for their household on the following days, 
because it has been offered to God. Let no one, however, foolishly say that 
without immolation of a victim, the sacrifice of Christ is of no avail for the 
deceased ; for it is the greatest impiety to propound that opinion. The 
sacrifices of animals have, in fact, no more utility in gaining favor for the 
living or the dead, than the giving of alms. 

The salt, Nerses informs us in the sequel, " permeates the victim's 
body, and purifies it from the later curse, so that it receives the 
primeval blessing, and becomes meet to be offered to God." 

5. In the same codex follows another rite of similar import with 
the last entitled: "Blessing of a dominical table and of the sacrifice." 
In the prayer God is asked "to accept and bless the vow of this sacri- 
fice, as he did that of Abel, of Noe and of Abraham, and to remember 
the souls of the departed along with the saints in His Glory." 

In some manuscripts, but seldom in very old ones, we find a rite 
of sacrificing fowls, both chickens and doves. The rite must be an 
old one, for in the canons of Basil 13 we read as follows: 

Of animals caught in the chase, let no one presume to choose a Matal {or 
victim), but only the dove and other birds. 

The reference must be to birds caught by the hawker. The next 
two canons of Basil, already referred to, may be quoted here: 

Of the same: — Let no one presume to make a Matal of an animal sur- 
prised and strangled in a noose. 

■3 Cited in Bodly Marsh, MS. Arm., 467. 
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Of the same: — A man shall offer the very animal that he has vowed to 
the Lord. But if it inopportunely fall into a trap, he shall give it salt and 
distribute it among the poor. 

In the very ancient Armenian document which enumerates the 
various rites of that church and names their authors, the rites of 
offering dominical victims and of the blessing of the salt is attributed 
to St. Justus, the fourth bishop of Jerusalem in succession to St. James. 
On what this very old tradition rested, we cannot now ascertain, but 
it indicates that the early Armenian fathers regarded these rites as of 
Judaeo- Christian origin. They were incessantly reviled by the Greeks 
for their "Jewish sacrifices." 

These Armenians, enemies of God, writes the renegade Isaac Catholi- 
cos, 14 have revived and renewed the Jewish sacrifices, and they sacrifice bulls 
and sheep and lambs, hoping thereby to obtain remission of their sins. They 
fix their hopes on these victims and think they are hallowed by partaking of 
them. It is in such sacrifices as these, and not in the body and blood of Christ 
that they make their boast. How are they not openly Jews and enemies of 
Christ? .... They have afresh ceased to have hope in the light of Christ's 
body, and fix it on the shadow of the law. They openly deny our redemp- 
tion through Christ. 

And in the next chapter (col. 356) the same author declares that 
the Armenians 

Regarded even the emblem of the cross as incomplete and unavailing in 
itself. They therefore had found a way of hallowing it, namely by Jewish 
sacrifices, as if it were unclean, and till they had so hallowed it they refused 
to adore it ... . They used first the cross to hallow their victims and then 
their victims to hallow the cross. 

All the time that the Byzantines were thus reviling the Armenians, 
the incriminated rites found a place in their own Euchologia, and 
continued to be copied. While we are grateful to them for preserv- 
ing so interesting a phase of the religion, we yet cannot acquit them 
of the charge of perfidy towards the Armenians. 

In the Barberini collection at Rome is an uncially written Eucholo- 
gion of the eighth century, which was laid on the table at the council 
of Florence by the Greek delegates as an authoritative exposition of 
their occasional rites. On p. 449 in this codex as also in two of the 
most ancient Euchologia of the monastery of Grotto Ferrata, we find a 
" prayer for the sacrifice of bulls," in which we read the following: 

O thou who in place of thy beloved Isaak didst accept the ram from the 

14 See Invectiva in Armenios in Combesis's Htst. Monothel. col. 352. 
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patriarch Adam, and didst accept and wast well pleased with the widow's 
offering laid before thee. 15 Thou hast also commanded us thy sinful 
and unworthy servants to offer sacrifices of irrational animals and birds in 
behalf of our souls; do thou, Lord, king that lovest mankind, accept the 
offering of these thy servants laid before thee 15 in commemoration of this thy 
holy one, and deign to lay it up in thy heavenly treasures; bestowing on 
them plenteously enjoyment of the goods of this world of thine along with 
all things that are to their interest. Fill full their granaries with fruit, corn, 
and wine and oil, and make their souls worthy to be full of faith and 
righteousness. Multiply their beasts and flocks. (For him) in whose behalf 
they bring to thee as ransom and in requital this animal, for sacrifice, let its 
fat be as an acceptable fragrancy before thy holy glory, and the shedding of 
its blood bread of the richnessof pity.* 6 Let the offering of its flesh be a heal- 
ing of bodily sufferings. For not idly is this our task performed, but in 
commemoration of thy holy sufferings. 

The same codex on p. 462 has a "prayer of the lamb" of similar 
tendency with the above but much shorter. This is also found in a 
Grotto Ferrata Euchologion V. B. 10 and in the Bodleian cod. Gr. 
Auct. E. 5. 13. Another Grotto Ferrata codex, A. VI. 7, contains a prayer 
for the sacrifice of bulls and horses and other animals. The codex 
T. B. 10 also contains another prayer "for the blessing of the lamb 
and meats of the Pascha," in which the fatted calf slain in honor of 
the return of the prodigal son is represented as a sacrifice offered by 
command of his father. In the same spirit, as we saw above, John 
Mandakuni represents the feast in Luke 14:13 as a sacrificial feast 
given by a householder to the poor in expiation of his own sins. 

In the Iberian or Georgian church of the Caucasus, which, ever 
since the middle of the sixth century, when it split off from the 
Armenian, has been in communion with Byzantium, the custom of 
sacrificing animals has ever been in vogue no less than in the Armen- 
ian. In Georgia also, so I have heard, as in Armenia, it is a pious 
duty to set up a huge block of stone in front of the church door, 
apparently as an altar. In Armenia the Christian church is the rcog- 
nized and only possible place of sacrifice in a district, and even the 
Mahomedans, when they wish to keep a vow made in sickness or 
distress, bring their animal to the Christian priest for him to sacrifice 
in the narthex of his church. 

15 Kara irpbdeaiv, 

16 iwip 08 wpocr<p4pov<ru> <rot to avrlkurpov tov avriKaraWdyimros f<6ou Totirov, Ovala 
yep4<r$u> <rr4ap airrov <bs Svixlap.a ScktSv, iviirruov rrjs ay las, SAfijs <rov i) d£ %iai.s toS 
a'ifmTOi airoi ipros mbrrrros i\4ovs. i; Si twv Kpeuw airrov aufw.riKui> iradrin&Twv ta/xa. 
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In east Syria the rite of animal sacrifice has no more died out than 
in these countries. Archdeacon McLean in his account of his 
missionary labors among the Nestorians of Urumiah alludes to one 
church, where he heard that as many as two hundred sheep are sacri- 
ficed in a single year. In answer to my enquiries on the subject one 
of the clergymen who is laboring among them — not in order to con- 
vert them from their ancient faith, but in order to instruct and solace 
them in their lives of hardship and persecution — has sent me a letter 
full of interesting particulars, from which I venture to cite the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

"sacrifice" of animals. 

I have not a copy of " The Catholicos of the East" here, but I suppose 
the church alluded to as a place where two hundred sheep per annum are 
sacrificed, must be Mar Sergis, near Sir. Mussulmans as well as Syrians 
bring offerings there — handkerchiefs, sheep, etc. In the Turkish mountains 
there is not, as far as I can hear, any special church where " sacrifices " are 
offered. Even at the great churches, such as Mar Giwirgis of Liwan, Mar 
Zay'a of Jilu, Mar Sawa of Tyari, and Rabban Pithyun of Tkhuma, where people 
assemble in great numbers for their festivals, or which they visit in fulfilment 
of a vow, it is unusual to have " sacrifices " of animals. Of course, great pro- 
vision of meat and other food is made for the visitors at festivals, partly by 
the (churchwarden) Sirdir, who is enjoying the usufruct of the church lands, 
etc.; partly by some persons, who either by the custom of their family, or in 
fulfilment of a vow, contribute a sheep, or corn, or dairy produce ; but there is 
no sacrifice or killing of the animals ceremoniously before the church door, 
except in rare instances, which I will speak of presently. 

If a person visits, for instance, the church of St. John at Shmuninis, in 
hopes of his rheumatism being cured, he will of course take a present of 
incense, or wax tapers, or a hanging for the church ; and he might give a 
sheep to a church which has sheep, or he might "sacrifice" a sheep by way 
of alms to the poor. 1 ' 

At Mar Audishu in Tal, there is a hole through the wall through which, 
either on the festival, or on any day, a man or woman will creep. Some of 
them (they creep one by one) are "held " by the Saint, and cannot move back- 
wards or forwards, whereupon they promise sums of money (rarely), or a 
mule, or a sheep, and so on, till the Saint, often passing by expensive objects 
and accepting a poorer offering, lets them go. This "holding" is a sign 
that their petition is accepted, and that a child will be born to them. 

Other churches shew jLi-» in various ways on people who treat them with 
contempt. For instance, I was nearly thrown from my mule and only saved 
by its owner holding me up, my hat fell off and my stethoscope was chipped, 

17 1 am only narrator, not defender, nor explainer, nor attacker. 
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as soon as we came in sight of this Mar Audishu ; whereupon a priest who 
was walking with me apologized for not having warned me to dismount, as all 
must walk while opposite that church. The Church of Beth Khanya (pr. Kha- 
nanya) in Gundiktha, and some others are fatal to false swearers. They shew 
lL-» by killing or wounding within forty days the litigant who has sworn to 
what is untrue, or his family, or his sheep, etc., according to the formula of 
his imprecation. 18 

But none of these or similar things are related to sacrifices. 

At any church a man may make an offering. A man's son is ill, and he 
promises to such and such a church a curtain, or a sheep, etc., if his son gets 
well. Here in Qudshanis at any rate, two sheep were given as a " sacrifice " 
to beg the driving away of the locusts. This was preceded by three days' fast- 
ing from all but vegetable food, and absolute fasting till midday, and by a 
celebration of the Holy Communion. But I do not think that anybody — 
perhaps there are some — thinks of the sheep as a " sacrifice," but as an 
alms done to the poor to please God, for all almsgiving is looked upon here, 
as in the New Testament, as a cause for which God will be favorable to the 
giver. The sheep are slain before the church because the alms deed is a 
solemn act done before God. So on certain known days the House of Mar 
Shimun, and on one or two days certain families, distribute at the church 
door, to the communicants as they come out, bread and meat, bread and mar- 
tukha, or in the fast, dry bread ; and on some of those days the rest of the 
sheep, etc., are eaten by all comers in the Patriarch's house. I am assured 
that these are all instances of the carrying out of vows to give alms, whether 
made years ago, or pro hac vice, and that there is no idea of supplementing 
the sacrifice of Calvary, or of the altar, whichever one may please to call it. 
I must say that it appears to me that all are made sharers in the almsgiving, 
or in the petition, or the thanksgiving, of the donor of the sheep, or of the 
martukha (flour and mishkha boiled together), because portions are given 
and even sent to all the communicants, or to all the houses. 

I think I have heard the word sacrifice Q^si) used here of this offering of 
the sheep. But I am told that it is not used here by people speaking in their 
ordinary way, and certainly the usual word is " vow " (li^al) and the verb is 
"promised" (ouLoonio). It maybe that the person who spoke to me of 
(}j»s») was condescending to my ignorance of Syriac and used an Urmi 
expression. 

Petros says that if you ask a man if he calls them offerings \m£>i he will 
(if he has heard the word) probably say " yes," as he would if you had asked 
if they were jU^J, just as you can make a child say he loves his father best, or 
his mother, as you please to put it to him. 

In some places, when there is a celebration of the Holy Communion on 

18 At the expiration of the term, the now justified man will be formally declared 
free by the priest, and will make an offering to the church of two and one-half 
piastres. 
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behalf of a dead person, sheep are also killed and their meat distributed. In 
such a case a priest prays over the sheep, which are then killed by a deacon. 
(See our edition of the Anidha, p. Vo.) 

On Easter Monday a man promises something, in order that the priest 
may plead at the eucharist for the repose, etc., of the soul of the departed 
whom the man has in his mind, that the merciful promise made to the peni- 
tent thief may avail for him. Then a deacon (or someone on the deacon's 
back, that lay feet touch not the holy ground) enters the sanctuary, personat- 
ing the thief, and the departed friend, as received into Paradise. 

The parent of the first of several children at a baptism (1»aiai»*5) vows 
a few shillings, a sheep, etc., to the church. 

Another form of vow is the vow to go yourself, or to send your son, or to 
take your baby, to a certain church. At the time of fulfilling the promise you 
will kill and distribute sheep to the poor and the communicants, or bake 
bread for them, or give a robe, handkerchief, or bracelet to the church. 

These offerings of what can be eaten seem to be not only alms, but also 
a love-feast, or a fellowship. 

I add the following from an article on the Tyari contributed by 
F. N. H. to No. 48 (July, 1902) of the Assyrian Mission Quarterly 
Paper, published by the Archbishop's Mission to the Assyrian Chris- 
tians : 

There is in the valley a well-known spring, which for some reason or 
other, is gradually drying up. It was agreed, something must be done to 
remedy this. On a certain day at the beginning of the year, large numbers 
of people went up to this spring and there offered an animal sacrifice to God. 
Then they gathered round the slain victim and feasted on it, bringing to 
their feast bread and wine, and rice, and other kinds of food. The whole 
thing was done as a religious act. It is quite true to say that the first 
thought of this people in distress, or public calamity, is of God. All this is 
very good; but see how they approach God — with the sacrifice of a sheep, 
and with this they hope to conciliate God, or as they express it, "to make 
God willing from them." 

Turning to the Western world we detect everywhere the survival 
during centuries of animal sacrifices, especially at the Passover. In 
Greek Christendom the Paschal lamb is killed and eaten with as much 
ceremony and regularity as in Armenia. And Nerses Shnorhali, from 
whom we have quoted so much, asserts* 9 that Gregory the Illuminator 
did not of his own initiative institute the custom of sacrificing the 
paschal lamb, but took it from the Roman church, and handed it 
down to the Armenians, just as it was performed all over the church 
of Europe. For in Europe, Nerses says, it is more regarded than with 

"Z. C.,p. 46. 
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us. For the lamb is roasted, and placed under the altar on the day of 
Pascha at the time of the Mass, and after communicating in the sacra- 
ment, the priests divide the lamb and give each his portion, and they 
eat it inside the church before taking any profane food. 

Here Nerses asserts that in Europe they eat the lamb after the 
eucharist ; but three hundred years or more earlier we know from 
Walafrid Strabo (ca., 850 A. D.) taht themore primitive fashion 
still went on, though under condemnation, of eating the lamb before 
and not after the eucaharist. Walafrid's own opinion of course was, 
"that the simple offering of bread and wine suffices for the faithful 
instead of different rites of sacrifice," but he notes that the old sacri- 
fices continued, in these words : 

Unde quorundam simplicium error de Judaicarum superstitionum semi- 
nario natus, et ad nostra usque tempora quaedam uetustatis extendens vestigia, 
iam ex magna parte sapientium studio cempressus est. Et sicubi adhuc pernici- 
osum hujus pestis germen reuirescere fuerit comprobatum, mucrone spiritali, 
radicitus est amputandum : ilium dico errorem quo quidam agni carnes in 
pascha, iuxta uel sub altari eas ponentes, benedictione propria consecrabant 
et in ipsa resurrectionis die ante ceteros corporales cibos de ipsis carnibus 
percipiebant. Cuius benedictionis series adhuc a multis habetur. Quod quam 
sit supernacuum et a sacramentis Christianae perfectionis abhorrens, facile 
perspicit qui ueraciter intelligit quod Pascha nostrum immolatus est Christus 
(1 Cor. v.) et uult epulari non in fermento veteri, sed in azymis sinceritatis et 
ueritatis (ibid.) 

The phrase in the above, that they eat the lamb before partaking 
of other corporeal food is perhaps unfairly pressed, if we take it to 
mean that the lamb preceded the Eucharist. It probably did so, for 
the next section in Walafrid is entitled : 

Non ab aliis quam a ieiunis communicandum. 

In this we read : 

Hoc quoque commemorandum uidetur quod ipsa Sacramenta interdum 
ieiuni, interdum pransi percepisse leguntur, ut legitur in canonibus concilii 
Africani, capitulo octauo, his uerbis : " ut sacramenta altaris non nisi a ieiunis 
hominibus celebrentur, excepto uno die anniversario quo coena Domini cele- 
bratur" et reliqua. Isti quidem eo die post prandium communicandum esse 
censebant, quia Dominus post legalis paschae coenam, Noui Testamenti sacra- 
menta legitur discipulis tradidisse. 20 

I append an English version of the passages cited from Walafrid : 

Thus there sprang up out of the seed-plot of Judaic superstitions the error 
of certain simple-minded people, which has led to the continuance up to our 
20 De Rebus Ecclesiasticis, capita 18, 19. Migne P. L., 114 cols. 938-939. 
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own days of certain vestiges of the old time, and has now to a great extent 
been put down by the zeal of the better instructed. And the time has come 
for this mischievous and pestilential plant to be cut down at the very roots 
with the spiritual sword, wherever it can be proved to be springing up afresh. 
I allude to the form of error according to which certain persons were wont at 
Easter to consecrate with special rites of benediction the lamb's flesh, laying 
it beside or under the altar, and used to partake of the flesh itself on the very 
day of the resurrection before any other food passed their lips. This rite of 
benediction is still kept up by many. How superfluous it is, and how much 
opposed to the sacraments of Christian perfection, is easily perceived by any- 
one who truly realizes that Christ our Passover has been slain, and who 
therefore desires to feast not off the old leaven, but off the azymes of purity 
and truth 

That only the fasting shall communicate : — 

Of this precept we must take note, because we read about the sacraments 
that people took them sometimes fasting, sometimes after supper. As is 
read in the canons of the African council, chap, viii, as follows : " The sacra- 
ments of the altar shall be celebrated by persons fasting and by none other, 
with the exception of the single day, which is the anniversary of the celebra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper," etc. Those who framed this canon were certainly 
of opinion that on that day communion was to be after the repast, because 
the Lord, so we read, delivered to his disciples the sacraments of the New 
Testament after the supper of the legal passover. 

Nor was it only the Paschal offering that survived. Of all reli- 
gious customs those connected with death are the longest lived, and 
therefore we are not astonished to read in Augustine's Confessions 
how his mother, St. Monica, pinned her faith to offerings of food for 
the dead, and it needed all the influence of her loved Ambrose of 
Milan to make her discontinue her African practice of going round to 
the shrines of the martyrs with her porringer full of porridge along 
with bread and wine. 21 However, these humble parentalia involved no 
killing of victims. In the Greek church the same custom prevailed under 
the name of the Ko\u/?oi Koijuijfle'vTw, a prayer for the consecration of 
which is given in Goar, Rituale Graecorum (Ed. 1647, P- 660). In 
Armenia saucer-like excavations are regularly made at the corners of a 
tombstone for the reception of meats and drinks for the dead, along 
with whom it is also the habit in Armenia to bury their most valuable 
books, especially copies of the gospel, in Georgia their jewels, at least 
if they be ladies. According to the Wisdom of Ahikar it was better to 
pour out your wine over the tombs of the saints than to drink it in the 
company of fools. 

aI Augustine, Confessionum vi., 2, II. 
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Walafrid Strabo, in the work already alluded to, reminds us 
(chap. 18) that "in the first ages of the church there were some who 
were accustomed to offer other kinds of oblations " than the mere 
eucharistic elements. This, he says, is clear from the canons, espe- 
cially from those of the Apostles, in the third chapter of which is 
written as follows : 

If any bishop or presbyter against the ordinance of the Lord offer on the 
altar in sacrifice certain other things, such as either honey or milk or instead 
of wine fermented liquor {pro vino siceram), and certain prepared meats, 
either birds or other animals or vegetables, he contravenes the ordinances of 
the Lord and shall be deposed for a suitable time. 

And in the fourth canon : 

It shall not be allowed to offer anything at the altar except new blades 
of corn, and grapes, and oil for the lamps, and incense at the time when the 
holy oblation is being celebrated. 

As, therefore (concludes Walafrid), certain things are forbidden to be 
offered, it is clear from the above that these things were used as oblations by 
some, although irregularly. 

Among the letters of Pope Gregory the Great is one (lib. XI, 
ep. 76) written early in the seventh century to Mellitus, Bishop of 
London, full of wise directions as to the best way of converting our 
forefathers to the new religion. This pope had begun by advising 
King Ethelbert to destroy the pagan temples, but had made the dis- 
covery that such fanaticism did not advance the cause of Christianity. 
Accordingly in this letter he counsels Mellitus only to destroy the 
idols, but not not the fana idolorum. These fanes are simply to be 
sprinkled with consecrated water, altars are to be set up in them, and 
relics deposited in them. 

If the fanes are well built, they must be changed from being places of 
the cult of demons to places of worship of the true God. In this way the 
people themselves will see that their fanes are not destroyed, and will dismiss 
from their hearts their error, and coming to know and adore the true God 
will flock more familiarly to places to which they were accustomed to go. 

(Then Gregory continues) : And as they are accustomed to slay in sacri- 
fice to the demons a great many oxen, you must take up this custom also and 
make up for them out of it some new ceremony. For instance, on the day of 
dedication or on the birthdays of the holy martyrs whose relics are laid in 
these places, the people must make their booths of branches of trees around 
the fanes which are now altered into churches, and celebrate the festival 
with religious banquets. But they must not any more immolate the animals 
to the devil, but in praise of God shall they kill them and with a view to eat- 
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ing them themselves. And they shall, when they have eaten and are full, 
tender their thanks to the Giver of all things. In this way their gaudies 
{gaudia) will be left to them so far as externals go, and at the same time they 
will be able to better appreciate the joys that are of the inner man {interiora 
gaudia). For with such obstinate people you cannot cut off old habits all at 
once. That is certain. A man who is trying to rise to the heights of religion 
must lift himself up step by step, but not by great leaps. 

These convivia religiosa conceded by the Pope Gregory to our fore- 
fathers correspond exactly to the agapes of the Armenian church, and 
the words donatori omnium de satietate sua gratias referant may imply 
that the grace after the eating of the beef took the form of the 
eucharist. 

There are several passages also in the correspondence of Boniface 
of Maintz and of his contemporaries, Popes Gregory and Zachariah, 
from which we can infer that the Celtic missionaries on the continent 
allowed the same latitude to their converts. Thus in the eleventh 
epistle of Zachariah 22 addressed to Boniface we have this passage : 

Pro sacrilegis itaque presbyteris, ut scripsisti, qui tauros et hircos diis 
paganorum immolabant manducantes sacrificia mortuorum, habentes et pol- 
lutum ministerium, ipsi que adulteri esse inuenti sunt et defuncti ; modo vero 
incognitum esse, utrum baptizantes trinitatem dixessent annon. 

Boniface's own letter to which Zachariah's is an answer is lost, but 
the context proves that the sacrilegious presbyters who were in the 
habit of immolating bulls and goats to the gods of the pagans, eating 
the sacrifices of the dead, were no other than the evangelists of the 
Celtic church, who were still in the eighth century a thorn in the side 
of Rome. They were doubtless only making the same concessions to 
the old cults which Mellitus was allowed in this country to make. But 
unlike Mellitus they were not in communion with the popes of Rome, 
who had forced disunion on them by arrogantly insisting that they 
should cease to baptize in the name of Christ alone, as they had done 
from the beginning, and should invoke instead the whole trinity in 
baptizing. Here too the Roman church stultified itself, for in his con- 
troversy with Cyprian of Carthage, Stephanus, pope of Rome, had 
expressly laid down that such baptism was valid. ° 3 

But a practice that was licit within the Roman fold was illicit out- 
side it, and exposed the Celtic presbyters to the charge of being sacri- 
legious and adulterers. 

"Migne, P. L., Vol. 88, col. 944. 

"3 See Cyprian, ep. 73, 4, p. 781, 4, and 73, 16; p. 789, 22. 
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The above are some of the more salient cases in which the church 
betrayed a spirit of compromise and allowed its converts to continue 
old customs under a change of names. But a careful reading of the 
fathers would reveal many more, and for one instance recorded there 
must have been millions which were not. The student of religions, 
who knows how pertinacious beliefs and customs are, especially such 
as center around death, will not be surprised that the sacrifice of 
animals lingers on in the Georgian and Armenian and Syrian churches, 
perhaps in the Bulgarian and Abyssinian as well. He will marvel 
rather that a custom and a belief so deeply rooted in the souls of Jew 
and Gentile alike should have so rapidly decayed. Toward this decay 
the New Testament was far from being the only or most potent factor 
in operation. It was specially the unceasing battery of what we may 
term vegetarian criticism which hastened in the great or official Greek 
and Roman churches the decay of the old beliefs and either abolished 
the agape or reduced it to a mere eucharist. This criticism was 
not primarily or essentially Christian, for its fathers were such writers 
as the old Greek sceptics (from whom also the Christians borrowed 
their arguments against astrology), and such ascetic thinkers as Theo- 
phrastus, Apollonius of Tyana, Porphyry, Plotinus, and all the great 
thiasos of Neo- Pythagoreans and Neo-Platonicians. It is from their 
writings, quite as much as from those of the New Testament, that 
Eusebius of Csesarea filled his literary armory when he was minded to 
attack the old religion of sacrifice. Marcion and his Manichean suc- 
cessors followed the same path, and never tired of representing the 
Jewish Jehovah as a greedy demon, hungering and thirsting for the 
blood and reek of slain victims. The Christian monks who eschewed 
a flesh diet were more or less conscious advocates of similar doctrines. 
It was specially the Manicheans, however, who not only in the far 
East, but over all Europe, combated in and out of season the practice 
of sacrificing and eating animals. To their influence more than to 
that of any circle of religious teachers the modern world owes its 
emancipation from this form of superstition. Many reasons combined 
to deter them from eating flesh. They had the scruples of an Indian 
Jain against taking life at all, even the life of a flea. They held the 
old opinion that flesh diet exposed a man to the risk of the spirit or 
demon-soul of the animal going down his throat, a risk to avoid which 
the Jews and earliest Christians forbade the eating of animals strangled 
to death. The flesh was also the creation of the evil principle in 
nature, and therefore no offering meet for God, who is a spirit per- 
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petually at war with the evil one. Both in the East and West, where, 
according to the old pagan notions, every meal of flesh was a sacrificial 
meal, where the priest was the butcher and the butcher the priest, and 
in the market places no meat was usually to be had save what had been 
offered to demons, the Manicheans must have been the pioneers of a 
higher Christian cult, of a more spiritual conception of things divine. 
Their hatred of the Jewish law must have been to a great extent due to 
the fact that it was — as we see in the Armenian book of rites — a vast 
make-weight on the side of those who, though converts in name to the 
new and more spiritual faith, yet continued to cherish in their hearts 
the old unspiritual beliefs and customs. 



